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Influences of Student Educational Labels, Behaviors, and 
Learning Characteristics as Perceived by Pennsylvania’s 
Secondary Career and Technical Educators 

By Michael W. Harvey, Ph. D., Ball State University and Cynthia Pellock, Ph. D., Penn State University 


Abstract 

A quasi- experimental design us- 
ing student cases and non-ran- 
dom survey methods was used to 
investigate the influences of stu- 
dent educational labels, behav- 
iors and learning characteristics 
as perceived by secondary career 
and technical education (CTE) in- 
structors on occupational program 
expectations, modifications and 
accommodations, and postsecond- 
ary youth outcomes. 127 instruc- 
tors completed a 5-point Likert- 
type rating scale for two assigned 
cases: a case study describing one 
student without a disability; and 
one identifying a student with a 
specified disability. The disabil- 
ity case studies represented a stu- 
dent with: a physical disability; 
learning disability; behavior dis- 
order; mental retardation; or a vi- 
sual impairment. Seven career 
and technical centers in central 
and eastern Pennsylvania partici- 
pated in the study. Results indi- 
cated significant differences 
about expectations, accommoda- 
tions, and outcomes when com- 
paring students with disabilities 
to the student without a disability 
and varied perceptions by disabil- 
ity classifications. Implications for 
practice, future research, and 
training are discussed. 


Special educators, policy mak- 
ers, families and advocates 
have a long-standing vested in- 
terest in secondary transition 
services and successful post- 
school outcomes for students 
with disabilities. Historically, 
employment and quality of life 
has been the centerpiece of suc- 
cessful postsecondary transi- 
tion. There has been mixed re- 
view in the literature concern- 
ing postschool success for stu- 
dents with disabilities. Several 
researchers (Blackorby & 
Wagner, 1996; Harvey, 2002; 
National Organization on Dis- 
ability (NOD), 2000; Shapiro & 
Lentz, 1991; Wagner, 1991) 
have concluded that postse- 
condary employment for indi- 
viduals with disabilities is prob- 
lematic given the legislative 
supports for persons with dis- 
abilities (i.e. Americans with 
Disabilities Act of 1990, P.L. 
101-336; Carl D. Perkins Voca- 
tional and Technology Educa- 
tion Act of 1998, P.L. 105-332; 
Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act of Amendments of 
1997, P.L. 105-17). Despite leg- 
islation, individuals with dis- 
abilities compete at a disadvan- 
tage with their peers without 
disabilities concerning post- 
school employment (NOD, 2000). 

Recent education reform ef- 
forts have focused on establish- 
ing high standards for all stu- 
dents (No Child Left Behind Act 
of 2001, P.L. 107-110). Global 
economics and competition, 
technical advances in the work- 
place, and higher skill demands 
in the labor force have prompted 
reform efforts (Ysseldyke, 
Algozzine, & Thurlow, 2000). 
Education and Labor at the na- 
tional and state levels have fo- 


cused efforts to promote a bet- 
ter skilled workforce. The leg- 
islative agenda in secondary 
special education and career 
and technical education (CTE) 
has mandated services to facili- 
tate transition and workforce 
skills for students with special 
needs (Lynch, Smith & 
Rojewski, 1994). 

Phelps and Hanley- Maxwell 
(1997) reported conflict in the 
literature concerning the rela- 
tionship between secondary vo- 
cational training and improved 
postschool employment. Wagner 
(1991) concluded that vocational 
education provides students 
with disabilities relevant edu- 
cation, positive school experi- 
ences, limits dropout, and pro- 
motes success in postschool out- 
comes, including employment. 
Other researchers support CTE 
for students with disabilities 
(Baer, Flexer, Amstutz, Hoffman, 
Brothers, Stelzar, & Zachman, 
2003; Harvey, 2001a; 2001b; 
2002; Sarkees-Wircenski & 
Scott, 2003; Schalock, Holl, 
Elliott, & Ross, 1992). Career and 
technical education programs 
serve a diverse student popula- 
tion (NAVE, 2002). An approxi- 
mate 38% of CTE occupational 
concentrators in 1998 were stu- 
dents with a disability (http:// 
www.ed.gov/offices/OUS/PES/ 
NAVE/interim_report.pdf). Spe- 
cial needs students enrolled in 
CTE present unique challenges 
to CTE instructors (Clark & 
Kolstoe, 1995; Rojewski, 1991). 
Workforce skills have changed 
with advances in technology re- 
quiring CTE to adapt curricula 
to reflect labor demands. Deliv- 
ering occupational program- 
ming to meet the needs of all 
students has challenged CTE 
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(Kraska, 1996; Meers & Towne, 
1997). 

Researchers have reported 
a direct relationship between 
CTE instructors’ attitudes, per- 
ceived instructional effective- 
ness in working with special 
needs students, and students’ 
success in CTE (McDaniel, 
1982; Rowjewski, Pollard, & 
Meers, 1990). The influence of 
student labels, teacher expecta- 
tions, and attitude has been a 
topic of extensive research in 
the literature. Good (1987) re- 
ported that teacher expecta- 
tions “can be affected signifi- 
cantly by information about test 
performance, performance on 
assignments, track or group 
placement, classroom conduct, 
physical appearance, race, so- 
cioeconomic status, ethnicity, 
sex, speech characteristics, and 
various diagnostic or special 
education labels” (p. 34). 
Gillung and Rucker (1977) 
found that teachers had lower 
expectations for students who 
were labeled with a disability 
than those with similar behav- 
iors who were not labeled. 

Career and technical educa- 
tors’ attitudes and expectations 
toward students with disabili- 
ties have been the subject of 
several recent studies. Kraska 
(1997) found that in Alabama 
trade and industrial educators 
did not differ concerning their 
attitudes toward special popula- 
tion students based on the 
teachers’ age or years of expe- 
rience. The author stated re- 
search was an essential ele- 
ment for the field to adequately 
serve this population. Other re- 
searchers have investigated 
student characteristics, educa- 
tional labels, and perceived at- 
titudes, effectiveness, and ex- 
pectations of CTE educators 
(Custer & Panagos, 1996; 
Harvey, 1999; 2000; Trott & 
Holton, 1996). 

Custer and Panagos (1996) 


reported Missouri CTE teachers 
perceived themselves as less 
confident and less effective in 
working with students with dis- 
abilities than disadvantaged 
students. Students with physi- 
cal disabilities were identified 
as most challenging. Harvey 
(1999, 2000) found central Penn- 
sylvania CTE educators felt 
they were adequately qualified 
and did an adequate job in work- 
ing with students with special 
needs. They felt less confident 
and effective in working with 
students with a disability com- 
pared to those classified as dis- 
advantaged (Harvey, 2000). Stu- 
dents with mental retardation, 
emotional disabilities, deaf/ 
hearing impairment, and blind/ 
visual impairment were per- 
ceived as most challenging. 
Trott and Holton (1996) found 
that postsecondaiy instructors 
overall had accepting attitudes 
toward persons with disabilities, 
although there was a wide range 
of variability among respon- 
dents (p. 52). More research has 
been recommended to fully un- 
derstand the relationship be- 
tween teacher perceptions, at- 
titudes, and expectations to best 
serve students with disabilities 
in CTE programs. 

Several researchers have 
suggested using case studies 
instead of actual student data 
as valid research methodology 
for exploratory - descriptive 
purposes concerning attitudes 
and perceptions (Thurlow, 
Christenson, & Ysseldyke, 
1983; Yin, 1984; Ysseldyke, J., 
& Thurlow, M., 1983). Kleinle 
(1988) used a case study ap- 
proach to examine the percep- 
tions of CTE administrators and 
instructors concerning instruc- 
tional needs of special needs 
students in CTE programs in 
Pennsylvania. The author found 
a general lack of understanding 
by CTE educators concerning 
special needs students and an 
unwillingness to modify their 
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programs. Minner (1982) used 
case study methods to investi- 
gate the influence of educa- 
tional labels and behavior de- 
scriptors on secondary CTE in- 
structors. Case vignettes were 
developed using educational la- 
bels (learning disabled (LD), 
mentally retarded (MR), and 
nonlabeled) with student’s aca- 
demic and social characteris- 
tics and behavioral descriptors. 
Results indicated CTE educa- 
tors were strongly influenced by 
the education labels of LD and 
MR. These students were viewed 
in more negative terms than 
the nonlabeled students. Stu- 
dents labeled MR had dramatic 
negative impact on CTE educa- 
tors’ attitudes. 

Johnson, Stodden, Emanuel, 
Luecking, and Mack (2002) indi- 
cated that major challenges still 
face the field concerning sec- 
ondary transition services. The 
authors stated that students 
with disabilities need to have 
access to a full complement of 
general education curricula op- 
tions, including access to CTE. 
The Twenty-third Annual Report 
to Congress on the Implementation 
of the Individuals with Disabili- 
ties Education Act (U.S. DOE, 
2001) supports this claim. Fur- 
ther research is warranted 
given the legislative mandates, 
public investment, and interest 
in outcomes for students with 
special needs. 

Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study was 
to investigate CTE educators’ 
attitudes and perceptions con- 
cerning students’ educational 
labels, behaviors, and learning 
characteristics as they related 
to instructional expectations, 
program modifications and ac- 
commodations, and youth post- 
secondary outcomes. The study 
used student cases presented in 
a quasi-experimental design 
with nonrandom survey meth- 
ods to explore differences among 
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CTE educators’ perceptions and 
attitudes. Training students to 
meet the challenges of today’s 
workforce is implied in the IDEA 
transition service require- 
ments for students with disabili- 
ties and the mission of CTE. 
Teachers’ attitudes toward and 
perceptions of students from di- 
verse backgrounds and abilities 
has a direct relationship to stu- 
dent success. The following 
three research questions 
guided this investigation. 

1. Are there differences be- 
tween CTE educators’ percep- 
tions of program expectations 
of students in secondary CTE 
by disability label, and if so, 
what are they? 

2. Are there differences be- 
tween CTE educators’ percep- 
tions of program modifica- 
tions/accommodations of stu- 
dents in secondary CTE by 
disability label, and if so, what 
are they? 

3. Are there differences be- 
tween CTE educators’ percep- 
tions of youth outcomes in 
secondary CTE by disability la- 
bel, and if so, what are they? 


Methodology 

Population and Sample 

The population for this investi- 
gation included all secondary 
level CTE educators in eastern 
and central Pennsylvania. Sites 
were selected randomly from 
those listed by the Pennsylva- 
nia Department of Education’s 
Pennsylvania Education Directo- 
ry 2000. Additional information 
from the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Education, Bureau of 
Career and Technical Educa- 
tion’s Pennsylvania Area Voca- 
tional-Technical Schools 2000 
Report was used to identify CTE 
occupational programs and clas- 
sifications of instructional pro- 
grams (CIP). The secondary lev- 
el CTE occupational program 
areas identified by the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Education, 
Bureau of Career and Techni- 
cal Education included: (a) Ag- 
riculture Education; (b) Busi- 
ness Education; (c) Health Oc- 
cupations Education; (d) Mar- 
keting and Distributive Educa- 
tion; (e) Occupational Home Eco- 
nomics Education; (f) Trade and 
Industrial Education; and (g) Not 
Elsewhere Classified. 


Table 1 

Pennsylvania Career and Technical Education Participation 
by Region, Site Location, Frequency, and Percentage 


Region 

Site Location 

Participation 



n 

% 

PA 

Site #1. 

21 

16.5 

Eastern 

Site #2. 

19 

15.0 

Region 

Site #3. 

21 

16.5 

PA 

Site #4. 

13 

10.2 

Site #5. 

13 

10.2 

Central 

Region 

Site #6. 

13 

10.2 


Site #7. 

27 

21.3 

Total 


127 

100 


Seven schools were ran- 
domly selected for this investi- 
gation. The sites offered sec- 
ondary CTE occupational pro- 
grams in eastern and central 
Pennsylvania. Four schools 
were located in central Pennsyl- 
vania and three schools were 
from the east. Four of the seven 
selected sites were area voca- 
tional technical centers (AVTC), 
offering CTE as a regionalized 
program. Three sites were com- 
prehensive high schools, offer- 
ing both academic and CTE pro- 
gramming within the secondary 
9-12 curriculum. A total of 127 
CTE occupational instructors 
participated in the study. Forty- 
eight percent of respondents 
were from eastern Pennsylva- 
nia and 52% were from central 
Pennsylvania. Participation 
across all school sites was 77% 
(eastern 82%; central 74%). 
This presents individual site 
participation and percentages. 

Instrumentation 

The researchers developed the 
assessment instrument and 
the six case studies for this in- 
vestigation with specific intent 
in mind. The Student Character- 
istics and Career and Technical 
Education Instructional Expecta- 
tions Assessment Survey con- 
sisted of four sections. Section 
I explained the purpose of the 
research project. Section II 
asked demographics questions 
of respondents. Section III posed 
specific questions concerning 
student’s involvement in CTE 
using three subsections: CTE 
Program Expectations (7 items), 
CTE Program Modifications/ Ac- 
commodations (15 items), and 
CTE Program Outcomes (8 
items). A 5-point Likert-type 
scale (l=strongly disagree with 
statement; 5=strongly agree 
with statement) was used to 
rate agreement with each sur- 
vey item per section by case 
study. Section IV provided an 
open-ended comment section. 
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Student cases were devel- 
oped for a student without a dis- 
ability (control case) and five 
students with specified disabili- 
ties (comparison cases). All 
cases included background in- 
formation consisting of basic 
academic profiles (IQ scores, 
math and reading achievement 
levels, GPA on a 4.0 scale, and 
grade average on a 100 point 
scale) and narrative descriptors 
of the student, including dis- 
ability classification and a 
statement of special needs. The 
student without a disability was 
an average to above-average 
student with average intelli- 
gence, GPA and grade level (GL) 
test scores. The disability cases 
included: a student with a 
physical disability (PD) (wheel- 
chair user with above average 
IQ, GPA, GL test scores); specific 
learning disability (LD) (average 
IQ, GPA, GL test score with low 
reading comprehension); be- 
havior disorder (BD) (average IQ, 
and GL test scores, but low GPA 
and impulse control hyperactiv- 
ity); mental retardation (MR) 
(sub-average academic and 
adaptive behavior skills, low IQ 
and GL test scores, modified 
grading for GPA); and a visual 
impairment (VI) (average IQ, 
GPA, GL test scores, legally blind 
limited sightedness). 

The survey instrument and 
case study vignettes were sent 
to a jury panel of four univer- 
sity professors with expertise in 
special education and CTE for 
expert validation. Reviewer 
comments were used to revise 
the instrument and case stud- 
ies. A pilot study was conducted 
with a career and technical cen- 
ter in central Pennsylvania. Re- 
searchers met with the CTE pi- 
lot group (n=15) after adminis- 
tration of the study to solicit 
feedback. Final edits were made 
to the instrument and cases 
based on pilot data. Reliability 
of the instrument was impor- 
tant in this case-based study. 


Sylvia and Ysseldyke (1985) sug- 
gest a conservative minimum 
reliability coefficient of .60 for 
group data. A Cronbach’s alpha 
internal consistency coefficient 
of .67 was obtained for this 
study. The nature of the study 
and the research design (stu- 
dent cases presented as quasi- 
experimental nonrandom sur- 
veys) influenced internal con- 
sistency reliability, yielding a 
minimal alpha level. 

Procedure 

The researchers worked directly 
with the secondary CTE admin- 
istrators during the Spring of 
2001 to seek permission to con- 
duct this study with all CTE oc- 
cupational program instructors 
in their schools. The design fea- 
tures of this case-based re- 
search allowed for implementa- 
tion during staff meetings and / 
or in-service sessions at each 
site. The researchers traveled 
to each site to conduct the 
study. Information was pre- 
sented concerning the study, 
faculty questions were an- 
swered, and consent forms were 
signed by CTE instructors for 
their participation. Participa- 
tion in the study was strictly vol- 
untary. Study participants com- 
pleted two case studies, the con- 
trol case study - a student with- 
out a disability, and a pre as- 
signed case study for a student 
with a specified disability. Re- 
spondents completed the first 
case study and then completed 
the second preassigned disabil- 
ity case study. Study participa- 
tion took approximately 45-50 
minutes. Data were analyzed 
using both descriptive and in- 
ferential statistical procedures. 
Data are reported by frequency, 
percent, mean, and standard 
deviation in table format. 
Univariate analysis of variance 
(ANOVA) procedures were used 
to explore differences in per- 
ceived program expectations, 
modifications/accommoda- 
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tions, and outcomes. All signifi- 
cant effects ( p < .05) were fol- 
lowed up with Post-Hoc tests set 
at p < .05. Bonferroni tests were 
used because these multiple 
comparison procedures adjust 
for observed significance level 
based on the number of com- 
parisons and adjust for experi- 
mentwise error. 

Results 

The results of this study are pre- 
sented by sections addressing 
data for study respondents’ de- 
mographic information, respon- 
dents’ perceptions of student 
cases concerning CTE program 
expectations, CTE program modi- 
fications and accommodations, 
and youth outcome expectations. 

Demographics and 
Education Levels of 
Participants 

Respondents in this study were 
mostly male (67%). The major- 
ity of respondents were between 
41 and 50 years old (44%). 
Thirty-one percent of the re- 
spondents held a 2-year associ- 
ate degree and an additional 
27% had earned a 4-year bach- 
elor degree. Most respondents 
were relatively new to their cur- 
rent positions (43% holding 
their current position for five 
years or less). An interesting 
demographic was while the 
majority of respondents were 
older, most (45%) had been in 
education for ten years or less. 
The demographic findings indi- 
cate the majority of CTE in- 
structors surveyed from eastern 
and central Pennsylvania were 
older and came to CTE with non- 
teaching career experiences. 

Respondents were asked 
what type of special needs train- 
ing they had received in serv- 
ing special needs students. 
Training was defined as recent 
university coursework, con- 
tinuing education credits, or in- 
service training activities. 
Table 2 presents training expe- 
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riences by type, school site, and 
geographic region. The findings 
suggest training experiences 
varied. Only 38% of respondents 
had taken a university course 
in special needs within the last 
two years and 1 9% indicted hav- 
ing no university coursework in 
the area of special needs. Re- 
spondents varied in their train- 
ing through continuing educa- 
tion credits in special needs. 
Approximately 22% had no 
training through continuing 
education, while 25% indicated 
having taken continuing educa- 
tion credits in the area of spe- 
cial needs within the last six 
months. A total of 67% indicated 
they had received in-service 


training in special needs within 
the last year. Only 8% indicated 
having no in-service training 
concerning special needs. 

Career and Technical 
Program Expectations 

Comparisons of Pennsylvania 
CTE participants by program 
expectation ratings are pre- 
sented in Table 3. ANOVA pro- 
cedures found significant ef- 
fects (p < .05) for all items in this 
section, with the exception of 
Item #6 “I would expect this stu- 
dent to perform occupational 
skills at 50-69%”, F (5, 231) = 
1.319 (ns). Post-hoc tests (p< .05) 
were used to identify significant 
differences between disability 


cases and the control case (stu- 
dent without a disability). 

Post-hoc tests revealed for 
item # 1 (F(5, 253) = 13.417, p< 
.001) that CTE instructors per- 
ceived that students with PD, 
BD, MR, and VI would have more 
difficulty fitting in socially com- 
pared to the student without a 
disability. Item #2 (F (5, 252) = 
5.292, p < .001) showed CTE in- 
structors perceived the student 
with MR would have lower aca- 
demic attainment compared to 
the student without a disability. 
Item #3 (F (5, 250) = 4.244, p < 
.001) indicated that CTE in- 
structors expected students 
with MR and VI to gain fewer oc- 
cupational skill competencies 


Table 2 

Pennsylvania Career and Technical Education Participation by 
Site Location and Training Experience 


PA Eastern Region PA Central Region 



Site #1. 

Site #2. 

Site #3. 

Site #4. 

Site #5. 

Site #6. 

Site #7. 

Total 


n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

University Coursework 

















None 

i 

5.6 

3 

2.4 

4 

3.2 

i 

0.8 

2 

1.6 

i 

0.8 

6 

4.8 

24 

19.0 

Within 6 months 

2 

1.6 

4 

3.2 

3 

2.4 

3 

2.4 

2 

1.6 



1 

0.8 

15 

11.9 

Within 1 year 

5 

4.0 

4 

3.2 

1 

0.8 

2 

1.6 

2 

1.6 

3 

2.4 

1 

0.8 

18 

14.3 

Within 2 years 



3 

2.4 

4 

3.2 

1 

0.8 

2 

1.6 

5 

4.0 

6 

4.8 

21 

16.7 

More than 2 years 

7 

5.6 

5 

4.0 

9 

7.1 

5 

4.0 

5 

4.0 

4 

3.2 

13 

10.3 

48 

38.1 

Total 

21 

16.7 

19 

15.1 

21 

16.7 

12 

9.5 

13 

10.3 

13 

10.3 

27 

21.4 

126 

100 

Continuing Education Credits 

















None 

5 

4.0 

3 

2.4 

8 

6.5 

2 

1.6 

3 

2.4 

2 

1.6 

4 

3.2 

27 

21.8 

Within 6 months 

4 

3.2 

7 

5.6 

1 

0.8 

6 

4.8 

3 

2.4 

2 

1.6 

8 

6.5 

31 

25.0 

Within 1 year 

4 

3.2 

5 

4.0 

4 

3.2 

1 

0.8 

4 

3.2 

4 

3.2 

2 

1.6 

24 

19.4 

Within 2 years 

5 

4.0 

1 

0.8 

4 

3.2 

1 

0.8 

1 

0.8 

3 

2.4 

3 

2.4 

18 

14.5 

More that 2 years 

2 

1.6 

2 

1.6 

4 

3.2 

2 

1.6 

2 

1.6 

2 

1.6 

10 

8.1 

24 

19.4 

Total 

20 

16.1 

18 

14.5 

21 

16.9 

12 

9.7 

13 

10.5 

13 

10.5 

27 

21.8 

124 

100 

In-Service Training 

















None 

1 

0.8 



5 

4.0 



1 

0.8 

2 

1.6 

1 

0.8 

10 

8.0 

Within 6 months 

4 

3.2 

16 

12.8 

1 

0.8 

1 

0.8 

4 

3.2 

3 

2.4 

16 

12.8 

45 

36.0 

Within 1 year 

7 

5.6 

2 

1.6 

7 

5.6 

6 

4.8 

5 

4.0 

6 

4.8 

6 

4.8 

39 

31.2 

Within 2 years 

6 

4.8 

1 

0.8 

5 

4.0 

2 

1.6 

2 

1.6 

1 

7.7 

1 

0.8 

18 

14.4 

More than 2 years 

3 

2.4 



3 

2.4 

3 

2.4 

1 

0.8 

1 

7.7 

2 

1.6 

13 

10.4 

Total 

21 

16.8 

19 

15.2 

21 

16.8 

12 

9.6 

13 

10.4 

13 

10.4 

26 

20.8 

125 

100 
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Table 3 

Comparison of Pennsylvania Career and Technical Education Participants by Program 

Expectations Ratings 

Career and Technical Program Expectations Physical Learning Behavior Mental Visual 

Non-Disabled Disability Disability Disorder Retardation Impairment 

Item This student will/I would expect this 


# 

student to: 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

df 

F 

1 

fit socially with others 

4.02 

.87 

3.45 

.99 

4.00 

.76 

2.97 

.94 

2.58 

1.22 

3.37 

1.10 

253 

13.417*** 

2 

have similar academic attainment 
compared to others 

3.23 

1.20 

3.24 

1.24 

3.64 

.85 

3.00 

.96 

2.00 

.82 

3.30 

1.06 

252 

5.292*** 

3 

gain occupational skill competencies at the 
same level as others 

3.30 

2.10 

3.24 

1.21 

3.41 

.91 

3.07 

1.09 

1.79 

1.03 

2.27 

1.26 

250 

4.244*** 

4 

perform occupational skills at 85-100% 

4.49 

.75 

3.59 

1.38 

3.62 

1.32 

2.46 

1.23 

1.61 

1.20 

2.57 

1.67 

247 

38.252*** 

5 

perform occupational skills at 70-84% 

2.92 

1.19 

2.78 

1.34 

3.27 

1.49 

3.15 

1.59 

2.11 

1.45 

2.37 

1.22 

236 

2.781* 

6 

perform occupational skills at 50-69% 

1.87 

1.10 

1.93 

1.07 

2.00 

1.18 

2.27 

.96 

2.28 

1.07 

2.30 

1.21 

235 

1.319 

7 

perform occupational skills at 50% or 
below 

1.46 

.97 

2.04 

1.34 

1.71 

1.23 

1.92 

.93 

2.74 

1.33 

2.80 

1.58 

236 

8.983*** 


Note: */?<.05, **/?<.01, ***/?<.001. 


compared to the student with- 
out a disability. Item #4 (F (5, 
247) = 38.252, p < .001) indi- 
cated that CTE instructors per- 
ceived all students with a dis- 
ability (PD, LD, BD, MR, VI) 
would have lower performance 
(85-100% level) compared to the 
student without a disability in 
occupational skills. Item #5 (F 
(5, 236) = 2.781, p < .05) indi- 
cated that CTE instructors per- 
ceived students with MR would 
have lower performance (70- 
84% level) compared to the stu- 
dent without a disability. Item 
#7 (F (5, 236) = 8.983, p < .001) 
showed that respondents felt 
students with MR and VI would 
perform occupational skills 
<50% compared to the student 
without a disability. 

Career and Technical 
Program Modifications/ 
Accommodations 

Data presented in Table 4 rep- 
resents comparisons of Penn- 
sylvania CTE participants by pro- 
gram modifications and accom- 
modation ratings. Each of the fif- 
teen items in this section had 
significant effects at the p < 
.001 level. 


Post-hoc tests for item #1 (F 
(5, 252) = 35.887, p < .001) indi- 
cated CTE teachers perceived 
that all students with a disabil- 
ity would need modifications/ 
accommodations in CTE com- 
pared to the student without a 
disability. Item #2 (F (5, 252) = 
17.630, p < .001) revealed that 
CTE instructors perceived stu- 
dents with BD or MR would more 
likely need a behavior manage- 
ment plan compared to the stu- 
dent without a disability. Item 
#3 (F(5, 252) = 17.222, p < .001) 
indicated that CTE instructors 
felt that students with BD, MR, 
and VI would need more assis- 
tance in peer relations to fully 
participate in CTE compared to 
the student without disabilities. 
Item #4 (F (5, 252) = 70.770, p < 
.001) found CTE instructors per- 
ceived students with LD, BD, 
MR, and VI would need reading 
modifications / accommodations 
more than the student without 
a disability. Item #5 (F (5, 253) 
= 31.431,p< .001) indicated CTE 
instructors felt students with a 
BD, MR, and VI would more 
likely need math assistance 
compared to the student with- 
out a disability. 


Post-hoc comparisons for 
item #6 (F (5, 253) = 69.390, p < 
.001) revealed CTE instructors 
perceived all students with a 
disability would most likely need 
text and assignment modifica- 
tions/accommodations com- 
pared to the student without a 
disability. Item #7 (F (5, 253) = 
70.938, p < .001) found that CTE 
instructors felt students with a 
LD, BD, MR, and VI would more 
likely need test and quiz modi- 
fications or accommodations 
compared to the student with- 
out a disability. Item #8 (F (5, 
253) = 49.183, p < .001) indi- 
cated CTE instructors perceived 
all students with a disability 
would need classroom modifica- 
tions/accommodations to fully 
participate in CTE. Item #9 (F 
(5, 253) = 57.680, p< .001) indi- 
cated CTE instructors felt stu- 
dents with PD, MR, and VI would 
need work station modifica- 
tions/accommodations more 
than the student without a dis- 
ability to fully participate. Item 
#10 (F (5, 251) = 11.126,p< .001) 
indicated students with PD, BD, 
MR, and VI would need occupa- 
tional task modifications /ac- 


Table 4 
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commodations more than the 
student without a disability to 
fully participate in CTE. 

The next series of questions 
sought to find which students 
required what professional edu- 
cator assistance to fully partici- 
pate in CTE as perceived by CTE 
instructors. Post-hoc tests for 
item #1 1 [F (5, 253) = 32.846, p 
< .001) indicated that CTE in- 
structors more likely felt they 
would need assistance from 
building administrators in suc- 
cessfully meeting the needs of 
students with PD, BD, MR, and 
VI. Item #12 (F(5, 253) = 27.086, 
p < .001) revealed CTE instruc- 
tors perceived they would need 
assistance from guidance coun- 
selors for students with PD, BD, 
MR, and VI in successfully 
meeting student needs. Item 
#13 (F(5, 253) = 69.620, p < .001) 
indicated that CTE instructors 
felt they would need assistance 
from their vocational learning 


support staff in meeting the 
needs of all students with dis- 
abilities in CTE programs com- 
pared to the student without a 
disability. Item #14 (F(5, 253) = 
39.835, p < .001) indicated CTE 
instructors perceived that a 
higher level of assistance would 
be needed from special educa- 
tion staff in meeting the needs 
of students with MR and VI to 
successfully participate in CTE 
compared to the student with- 
out a disability. Item #15 (F (5, 
252) = 15.943, p < .001) asked 
respondents if they felt the stu- 
dent would not be successful in 
CTE even with program modifi- 
cations and accommodations. 

Career and Technical 
Education Youth Outcomes 

Table 5 presents comparison 
data for Pennsylvania CTE par- 
ticipants’ comparisons by CTE 
youth outcomes ratings. ANOVA 
procedures identified signifi- 


cant effects (p < .05) for each 
item, with the exception of item 
#7 “This student has the poten- 
tial to be employed in a targeted 
specific entry-level position 
within the occupational trade 
area,” F (5, 248) = 0.828 (ns). 

Post-hoc tests for item #1 (F 
(5, 248) = 33.947, p < .001) re- 
vealed that CTE instructors per- 
ceived students with LD, BD, 
and MR would be less likely to 
attend a 4-year college or uni- 
versity compared to the student 
without a disability. Item #2 (F 
(5, 248) = 23.784, p< .001) indi- 
cated CTE instructors perceived 
the student with MR would be 
less likely to attend a 2-year jun- 
ior or community college com- 
pared to the student without a 
disability. Item #3 (F (5, 248) = 
12.666, p < .001) indicated that 
CTE instructors felt the student 
with MR would be less likely to 
attend a technical trade school 
compared to the student with- 


Table 5 

Comparison of Pennsylvania Career and Technical Education Participants by CTE Youth 

Outcomes Ratings 


Career and Technical Program Outcomes 

Non-Disabled 

Physical 

Disability 

Learning 

Disability 

Behavior 

Disorder 

Mental 

Retardation 

Visual 

Impairment 



Item 

# 

This student has the potential to: 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

f 

F 

i 

attend a 4-year college/university 

4.20 

.94 

4.71 

.53 

3.14 

1.25 

3.11 

1.03 

1.56 

.92 

3.93 

1.08 

248 

33.947*** 

2 

attend a 2-year junior college/community 
college 

4.35 

.95 

4.68 

.55 

3.77 

1.15 

3.57 

1.00 

1.94 

1.21 

4.03 

.96 

248 

23.784*** 

3 

attend a technical/trade school 

4.46 

.84 

4.29 

.90 

4.14 

.99 

3.89 

.74 

2.72 

1.36 

3.80 

1.06 

248 

12.666*** 

4 

be employed in the full range of 
employment in the occupational area 

4.34 

.87 

3.11 

1.52 

3.82 

1.14 

3.54 

.96 

1.83 

1.15 

2.53 

1.48 

248 

27.377*** 

5 

be employed in specific areas of 
employment in the occupational area 

4.24 

.93 

3.96 

1.10 

4.23 

.81 

3.82 

.77 

3.17 

1.25 

3.93 

1.14 

248 

4.491*** 

6 

be employed in a targeted cluster of jobs 
within the occupational area 

4.06 

1.08 

3.71 

1.21 

4.14 

.83 

3.67 

.78 

3.00 

1.24 

3.80 

1.24 

247 

3.654** 

7 

be employed in a targeted specific entry- 
level position in the occupational area 

3.76 

1.31 

3.79 

1.13 

4.23 

.75 

3.75 

.89 

3.50 

1.15 

3.77 

1.25 

248 

0.828 

8 

does not have the potential to be employed 
in the occupational area 

1.60 

1.13 

1.82 

1.28 

1.55 

.86 

2.14 

1.04 

2.22 

1.22 

2.20 

1.10 

248 

2.807* 


Note: *p<. 05, **/?<. 01, ***p<.001. 
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out a disability. Item #4 (F (5, 
248) = 27.377, p < .001) indi- 
cated CTE instructors perceived 
that students with a PD, MR, 
and VI would be less likely to 
find employment in the full- 
range of positions within the 
occupational trade area com- 
pared to the student without a 
disability. Item #5 (F (5, 248) = 
4.491, p < .001) indicated CTE 
instructors believed that the 
student with MR would be less 
likely to find employment in spe- 
cific areas within the occupa- 
tional trade area compared to 
the student without a disability. 
Item #6 (F (5, 247) = 3.354, p < 
.01) indicated that CTE instruc- 
tors felt the student with MR 
would be less likely to be em- 
ployed in a cluster of jobs within 
the occupational trade area 
compared to the student with- 
out a disability. Item #8 (F (5, 
248) = 2.807, p < .05) indicated 
that CTE instructors perceived 
the students with MR and VI 
would be significantly less em- 
ployable compared to the stu- 
dent without a disability. 

Discussion 

This study investigated the per- 
ceptions and attitudes of sec- 
ondary CTE instructors in cen- 
tral and eastern Pennsylvania 
concerning student educational 
labels, behaviors, and learning 
characteristics as they related 
to instructional expectations, 
program modifications and ac- 
commodations, and postsecond- 
ary CTE youth outcomes. The 
investigation used a quasi-ex- 
perimental design utilizing stu- 
dent cases and nonrandom sur- 
vey methods with AN OVA proce- 
dures and Post-hoc tests to ex- 
plore differences among CTE 
educators’ ratings. The re- 
searchers wanted to identify 
perceptions and attitudes that 
influenced instructional expec- 
tations concerning various stu- 
dents enrolled in CTE. Baseline 
data were established for the 


student without a disability 
(control case) and comparisons 
were made using five student 
cases with various disabilities 
and learning characteristics. 
The results of this study should 
be viewed with consideration to 
sampling limitations, design 
feature limitations, and analy- 
sis decisions. The sample was 
limited to 127 secondary CTE 
educators from 7 school sites in 
central and eastern Pennsylva- 
nia. The results are based on 
specified behavior and learning 
characteristics and educational 
labels presented in the student 
cases. Caution should be used in 
generalizing results of this re- 
search beyond the limitations 
outlined and the population from 
which the sample was drawn. 

An important feature of this 
research contributing to the lit- 
erature is attention to the on- 
going effort to assist students 
with disabilities in accessing 
the general curriculum (i.e. 
CTE) to meeting the transition 
mandate of the IDEA. The find- 
ings reported verify that CTE in- 
structors’ attitudes and percep- 
tions of students remain con- 
tributing factors in students’ 
success as reported by re- 
searchers more than a decade 
ago (McDaniel, 1982; Row- 
jewski, Pollard, & Meers, 
1990). This study also verifies 
that there is still an on-going 
need for personnel preparation 
and training concerning special 
needs learners in the area of 
CTE. Issues concerning per- 
ceived student expectations, 
program accommodations and 
modifications, and youth out- 
comes continue to be problem- 
atic for youth with disabilities 
and a challenge to the field. The 
data suggests that CTE educa- 
tors are receiving some level of 
in-service training at the local 
education agency (LEA) level 
and that university coursework 
and continuing education cred- 
its in special needs are less fre- 


quently used by respondents. An 
emphasis on promoting pro-ac- 
tive and sustainable special 
needs training to facilitate best- 
practices at all levels (LEA, uni- 
versity, continuing education) 
should be on-going. 

The results of this study in- 
dicate CTE educators’ program 
expectations for students with 
disabilities were significantly 
lower compared to those identi- 
fied for the student without a 
disability (control case). The 
findings confirm those reported 
by Minner (1982) regarding the 
negative impact of a disability 
label. Socialization, academic 
attainment, and learning occu- 
pational skill competencies for 
the student with MR were sig- 
nificant concerns perceived by 
CTE instructors. The student 
identified with BD was also per- 
ceived to have socialization dif- 
ficulty compared to others. 
Overall occupational skill per- 
formance was perceived to be 
more likely for the student with- 
out a disability compared to stu- 
dents identified with a disabil- 
ity, regardless of disability clas- 
sification. Students with MR or 
VI were generally perceived by 
CTE instructors to be most chal- 
lenged in their ability to perform 
occupational skill competen- 
cies. These findings support 
those reported by Harvey (2000), 
although these finding stated 
here are based on the specific 
case studies utilized in this re- 
search project. 

The study revealed that CTE 
instructors perceived that pro- 
gram modifications and accom- 
modations were needed by all 
students identified with a dis- 
ability to fully participate in 
CTE, regardless of disability type 
and learning characteristics. 
Need for a behavior manage- 
ment plan and assistance with 
peer relationships were identi- 
fied for students with BD or MR. 
Academic modifications and ac- 
commodations for reading, 
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math, assignments, and test 
and quizzes were identified for 
students with MR, VI, or BD. The 
student with LD was perceived 
to need modifications and ac- 
commodations in reading, text 
readings and assignments, and 
test and quizzes. Classroom and 
workstation modifications and 
accommodations, along with 
occupational task modifica- 
tions, were perceived as most 
needed by students with VI, MR, 
BD, or a physical disability. 
These findings are support to 
those reported by Custer and 
Panagos (1996). 

Career and technical educa- 
tors perceived they would need 
assistance from other educa- 
tion professionals in meeting 
the needs of students with dis- 
abilities to fully participate in 
CTE. Results revealed CTE in- 
structors would need support for 
students with PD, MR, BD, or VI. 
These findings are consistent 
with those reported by Custer 
and Panagos (1996) and Harvey 
(2000). Assistance from the vo- 
cational learning support per- 
sonnel was identified for all stu- 
dents with a disability in order 
for CTE instructors to assist them 
in fully participating in CTE. 

There were significant dif- 
ferences perceived by CTE in- 
structors concerning youth out- 
comes for students with disabili- 
ties compared to the student 
without a disability. The stu- 
dent with MR was perceived as 
more limited in post school op- 
tions compared to others. The 
student with VI was perceived 
to have limitations in attending 
a technical school, access to a 
full-range of employment, and 
general employability in the oc- 
cupational trade area. The stu- 
dent with BD was perceived as 
having more challenges in at- 
tending a 4-year college/uni- 
versity, 2-year junior college or 
community college, and access 
to a full-range of employment 
compared to the student with- 


out a disability. The student 
with LD was perceived as less 
likely to attend a 4-year college 
or university compared to the 
student without a disability. 
Respondents perceived the stu- 
dent with a physical disability 
would have more challenges in 
accessing a full-range of em- 
ployment in the occupational 
trade area compared to the stu- 
dent without a disability. 

Concerns with CTE instruc- 
tors’ perceptions, attitudes and 
expectations regarding students 
with disabilities enrolled in CTE 
remain despite more than a de- 
cade of research and interven- 
tions. The findings reported 
from this study are consistent 
with research claims that the 
presence of a disability results 
in lower student expectations 
compared to students with no 
disability label (Good, 1987; 
Gillung & Rucker, 1977; 
Minner, 1982). Several re- 
searchers (Clark & Kolstoe, 
1995; Kleinle, 1988; Kraska, 
1996; Meers & Towne, 1997; 
Rowewski, 1991) have identified 
the curricular and instructional 
challenges faced by CTE in- 
structors in serving special 
needs student enrolled in occu- 
pational programs. This study 
verifies those challenges and 
supports the importance of ap- 
propriate programming and sup- 
port services, along with train- 
ing for CTE instructors to bet- 
ter serve students with special 
needs. Progress has been made 
concerning CTE instructors’ 
identification and willingness to 
seek support from other profes- 
sionals to meet the needs of spe- 
cial needs students. Clearly 
there is a need for on-going sup- 
port and training. This study 
supports the need for more re- 
search as suggested by re- 
searchers (Kraska, 1996;Trott& 
Holton, 1996) to better under- 
stand perceptions and attitudes 
of CTE instructors concerning 
postsecondary expectations for 
students with special needs. 
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Recommendations 

Based on the findings of this re- 
search study, the following rec- 
ommendations are suggested. 

1. CTE instructors need to take 
full advantage of training op- 
portunities available to them 
concerning special needs stu- 
dents. CTE administrators 
should consider an on-going 
professional development pro- 
gram that provides in-service 
training to CTE professionals 
concerning special needs stu- 
dents. 

2. Higher education institu- 
tions offering workforce de- 
velopment programs and spe- 
cial education should develop 
partnerships in offering both 
coursework and in-service 
training with research efforts 
to validate the efficacy of these 
efforts to CTE professionals. 

3. Policymakers and practitio- 
ners at the local level should 
develop a broad-based net- 
work of support for CTE edu- 
cators that will facilitate di- 
rect and indirect support sys- 
tems for students with dis- 
abilities enrolled in second- 
ary CTE. This support struc- 
ture should be articulated in 
the transition services sec- 
tion mandated in the 
student’s Individualized Edu- 
cation Program (IEP). 

4. Continued research is 
needed concerning percep- 
tions and attitudes of CTE in- 
structors concerning expec- 
tations for students with spe- 
cial needs enrolled in second- 
ary occupational programs if 
CTE and special education 
are to fully meet the man- 
dates put forth in the IDEA97 
and Carl D. Perkins Act of 1 998. 

5. Research has explicitly stated 
CTE is beneficial for students 
with disabilities. Educators 
must work together with 
families to collaboratively 
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support students with dis- 
abilities’ attainment of occu- 
pational skills to maximize 
labor market advantage for 
successful transition from 
school to post school adult life. 
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Som e on e onc e said, “Par e ntal 
lov e ia th e only on e that l e ads 
to s e paration.” How tru e this ia 
for thos e of us who hav e tri e d to 
or hav e succ e ssfully “a e pn 
rat e d” from ©©©= childr e n 
through th e ir l e aving hom e for 
coll e g e , a job or to a e t up a n e w 
hous e hold. W e ar e obviously 
proud that th e y can stand on 
th e ir own, but sad to s ee th e m 
go. W e ar e also f e arful. I r e m e m 
h e r wh e n my daught e r got h e r 
driv e r’s lic e ns e ; I thought it a 
wond e rful thing that som e on e 
e ls e was c e rtifying h e r as b e ing 
comp e t e nt to driv e alon e . Sh e 
was obj e ctiv e ly a t e rrific driv e r 
but as h e r par e nt, I could not l e t 
go of my anxi e ti e s long e nough 
to c e rtify that sh e was “p e rf e ctly 
comp e t e nt.” How could sh e b e 
sinc e I had known h e r wh e n 
sh e could do virtually nothing 


that is as my baby? For parents 
of a child with a disability this 
issue can be even more pro 
found. From the beginning, 
these parents have been their 
child’s strongest advocates. 
They have persisted in the face 
of others who said that their pre 
cious child “could not”, “should 
not”, “wasn’t able.” They have 
heard about reducing expecta 
tions. “Really, you need to look 
at reality.” Ah, but they were! 
They knew exactly how their 
child was. They lived with them 
every day and even through 
their rose colored glasses they 
were able to see what others 
could not because they knew 
the “material” so well. 

So what happens to these 
knowledgeable parents when 
they come face to face with the 
big transition from high school 


to postsecondary education? 
The law says that they are no 
longer able to get any informa 
tion about their students. They 
can no longer be advocates in 
the same way. It is not even a 
two way street. It is a one way 
street and information is more 
than likely funneled through 
the student. We want our sons 
and daughters to be able to ad 
vocate for themselves. We want 
them to carry on when we are 
no longer physically present 
and we want to continue to 
support them. 

The law makes it difficult for 
all parents. When my daughter 
was in her sophomore year in 
college, she needed to see the 
doctor. Now, it was my insur 
ance that paid the doctor bills 
and as things usually go, there 
were some problems with the 



